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HE LEADS US ON. 
HE leads us on 

By paths we did not know. 

Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow ; 

Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 

Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 

Yet, when the clouds are gone, 

We know he leads us on. 


He leads us on 
Through all the unquiet years; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doubts and fears 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days, 
We know his will is done ; 
And still he leads us on. 


And he, at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have proved in vain, 
After our toils are past, 
Will give us rest at last. 


—Golden Hours. 


THOUGHTS ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
AGAIN we are assembled for the last time before the 
close of another year. How rapidly the seasons come 
and go. To the young a year seems a long time, but 
the older we grow the swifter seems the passing of 
the revolving years. AsI stand before you to-day, 
and remind you of the lapse of time, and of the les- 
sons which this day brings with it, it seems but yes- 
terday that I was doing the same thing one year ago. 
But in that time how much has transpired, how much 
we have all added to our life’s experience. In some 
respects the year just passed has been a remarkable 
one in our experience at Swarthmore. For the first 
time death has entered these portals twice ina single 
year. Two of the young men who one yeai ago oc- 
cupied these seats, and who had then before them 
every reasonable prospect of a long life, have gone on 
before, and entered upon that higher life, for which 
our life here is but a preparation. The lesson which 
it teaches us of the uncertainty of time, and the tran- 
sitory nature of the things of this world, has come 
very closely home to us all. One of these young men 
was just entering upon his college course, the other 
just completing it. Both were bright examples of 





1Addressed to the students of Swarthmore College, by the Pres- 
ident, at the last meeting in 1886. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 15, 1887. 


— 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XV. No. 729 


earnest and faithful endeavor to their respective 
classes. Of both we may most truly say that their 
brief life in this world was so lived as to be an ex- 
cellent preparation for the life tocome. I do not wish 
again to turn your young hearts back and renew the 
memories of our great and recent bereavement; for 
the young must look forward and not backward. But 
at such an hour as this, in making a retrospect of the 
year which is soon to be finished, the thought of our 
dear ones gone up higher can but be the leading 
thought in every mind. And what a blessing it is 
that at such a time we can think of them as having 
lived such lives; and left behind them such an ex- 
ample. And is it not a worthy ambition for every 
one within the audience of my voice to so live that 
when our summons comes to enter that unseen world, 
we may be equally prepared with them, and may 
leave to our surviving friends as precious a memory 
and as worthy an example as they have left. 

In reviewing the past year are we conscious of hav- 
ing maintained the standard which we set for our- 
selves one year ago, or have we fallen short of it? » If 
we see where we have failed, now is the time to re- 
new our resolves, and to make the end of another 
year a season of greater comfort in reviewing our past 
than we can feel to-day. I feel especially called upon, 
at this time, to urge upon you all to adopt, as stu- 
dents in college, the same rules of life, the same stand- 
ards of right and wrong, that would govern you out- 
side of the college walls. Truth is truth, right is 
right, honor is honor, wherever practised or exer- 
cised—in the sacred precincts of the home circle, in 
your dealings with your fellows in the world at large, 
in your treatment of each other as students in col- 
lege, in all your relations with your professors and 
instructors, in the class-room and elsewhere. What 
is untruthful, wrong or dishonorable in the one rela- 
tion is equally so in all the rest. Students have so 
often set up for themselves a separate and indepen- 
dent standard of right and wrong, deeming it a mere 
jest ofttimes to do what they would acknowledge to 
bea lasting disgrace if they were not students; itis so 
common a thing in schools and colleges that I feel 
that I cannot too earnestly raise my voice against it. 
I am ambitious for the good name of our beloved Col- 
lege in all respects. I would gladly see its standard 
of scholarship gradually raised until it isequalin this 
respect with any of the colleges in the land. But 
there is something of more importance and far above 
all mere scholarship, and that is character. My 
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young friends, set your standard high in this respect. 
Whatever may be the rule in other colleges as toa 
double standard of morality, one for the student, and 
one for the world at large, let Swarthmore ever stand 
preéminent for its rejection of so fatal a principle of 
morals. Be more ambitious for your beloved Alma 
Mater in this respect than in any other. Someof you 
are very earnest in raising our standard in athletics, 
in cultivating your physical powers, in competing 
with other colleges in this respect. This is well, if 
not carried to excess. Many of you are, I know, am- 
bitious to see our grade of scholarship gradually raised, 
and Swarthmore become the peer of the older col- 
leges. This too is a laudable ambition, and may you 
ever be ready, by your own excellent work inthe 
class and lecture-rooms, to bring about this desirable 
result. But that your Alma Mater may stand forth 
a conspicuous example, where scholarship and fine 
physical development are not cultivated to the ne- 
glect of true manly and womanly character, would be 
a noble ambition indeed. Unless there isa solid sub- 
structure of high religious and moral principle, every 
educational institution must be like a house founded 
upon thesand. The highest possible scholarship, the 
most complete development of the physical powers, 
will never atone for the want of this. 

Recent statistics show us that in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts—a state which has long taken the lead in 
educational matters, there has been a constant in- 
crease of crime in proportion to the whole population 
in the past 30 years. In 1850 there was one criminal 
to every 800 of the population, in 1880 one to every 
430, showing that the criminal class has almost 
doubled relatively within that period. 

This is indeed a startling fact, and the cause for it 
is to be found in the neglect to give moral and 
religious instruction, in connection with the intel- 
lectual training given in the schools and colleges, 
—but Education alone, without high principle, only 
increases the power of the recipient for evil. With 
one standard of morality among students, and an- 
other for the world at large, how could you reason- 
ably expect any other than such a result. The cor- 
rection of the evil must be begun in our schools and 
colleges, where, alas! much of the mischief has been 
done. Will you not, as students of Swarthmore, do 
your part to prevent your own college from thus be- 
coming an instrument of evil, instead of a powerful 
influence for good, to the coming generation. You 
may yourselves do much to accomplish this great 
result. Cultivate and maintain among yourselves, 
and in all your dealings with your instructors, the 
highest possible standard of truth and honor. 

Scorn to cheat in an examination as you would to 
rob a bank or a traveler on the highway. Never 
lose sight of the fact, for one moment, that doing the 
former is a primary lesson in the school which 
teaches you to do the latter. You may never get be- 
yond the primary class, and enter upon the higher 
grades of crime; but it is none the less one of the 
early lessons in that same school. That this is no 
mere theory, but an actual fact, witness the lamenta- 
ble result reached by the teachings of the schools of 
Massachusetts. 


- a 

I do not thus hold up before you this terrible 

warning because I feel that you are now in more es- 

pecial need of it than other young persons in your 

situation—I think that, all things considered, your 

standard of truth and honor is above the average of 
those simularly circumstanced elsewhere. 

But the young are alwaysin need of such warning, 
especially where they are assembled in large num. 
bers. It is so easy to go with the multitude to do 
evil. Many a young person, who would never, of 
himself, go wrong in these matters, finds it easy todo 
so, or even difficult not to do so, because of example, 
One of the greatest causes of wrong doing among 
young persons in schools and colleges is what I must 
call moral cowardice, a lack of courage to stand up 
against the voice of the majority. Cultivate a manly 
and womanly independence in this respect. Stand 
up for your own convictions of right and let not the 
evil example nor the persuasive words of others lead 
you astray. Thus and thus alone can you escape the 
many dangers incident to college life. 

Instead of a retrospect of the year which has 
passed, I seem to have been led rather to some im- 
portant considerations of the best way to go forward 
and meet that which is tocome. But a thoughtful 
consideration of what the past has been always points 
us to the future. Thus shall we best avoid, in the 
years to come, the snares and pitfalls which we have 
experienced around us in the yearsthat are gone. It 
is customary, at this so called “ Merry” season, to 
offer to our friends our hearty good wishes, and I can 
express no more earnest good wishes for you all than 
that, upon these vital subjects to which I have drawn 
your attention this morning, you may form now the 
best of resolutions, setting your standard at the high- 
est, and, in carrying out these firm resolves, ever 
strive earnestly not to fall short of your own ideal. 





FRIENDS OF FISHING CREEK. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE natural prompting to have others know of the 
privileges and blessings that have been ours, leads 
one to speak, through the columns of the Inrg.u- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, Of the late spiritual and social 
feast that has been richly spread before large and 
interesting companies of older and younger Friends, 
and many who are not classed as members of our 
religious Society, during the period of Fishing Creek 
Half Year Meeting. The monthly meeting held 
Fourth-day, 22d inst., though not so large as those 
on the following days, is recalled with feelings of 
gratitude for the beautiful, impressive utterances of 
the Father’s love, spoken so tenderly by his faithful 
servants of the gospel, who were led at this time to 
mingle with us. 

Isaac Wilson and wife from Canada, Ellison New- 
port, Watson Tomlinson, and others from Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, were among the warmly 
welcomed strangers. Early in the meeting the 
younger portion of those assembled, particularly the 
pupils of Friends’ School at Millville, were most 
earnestly addressed by our friend Isaac Wilson, 
whose language of wise counsel, gentle and persua- 
sive, and leading into paths of obedience and virtue, 
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was so well adapted to the understanding of even 
the youngest child present, that it was felt the chil- 
dren had been equal partakers of the feast. Other 
messages of divine power followed, in words of touch- 
ing admonition, and under the solemnizing influence 
of the spirit of prayer, our friend Ellison Newport 
closed the first session of the meeting. 

In the business meeting, two reports were read 
and favorably considered, one from the First-day 
School, which is now under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting, and a three months report of the establish- 
ment and working of Friends’ School, opened in 
Eighth month last, under the joint care of a commit- 
tee from Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting and one 
appointed by the Committee on Education, of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. A proposition to raise $50 
in the monthly meeting toward the establishment of 
a good library for the members, was approved. 

The Half Year and Youths’ Meetings, held Fifth 
and Sixth days. were well attended. Memorable 
testimonies were borne to the need of a closer ming- 
ling in the spiritual life, and an awakening to that 
vital religion which is not found in the traditions of 
the past, but which bears the mark of fresh inspira- 
tion, from the same source of all light and truth that 
directs the righteous in every age. The happiness 
and joy that come from a willing obedience to serve 
the Father in every known duty, were forcibly por- 
trayed, and contrasted with the gloomy, sombre garb 
which religion is too often made to assume. From 
the letter of Scripture spiritual lessons were por- 
trayed, with a discernment and power that were far 
reaching, and, when, on First-day morning, Isaac 
Wilson (who with his wife had remained for a few 
days of social visiting), addressed a large company et 
meeting, taking for his subject the interview of Jesus 
with the Sisters of Lazarus at the tomb, we could 
gratefully acknowledge that the stone had been 
rolled from the door of the sepulchre. 

On First-day evening, by request of our friend I. 
W., a company of older and younger members, num- 
bering sixty, held a social parlor meeting, and the 
subject of reviving the life, interest and membership 
of the Society of Friends was presented, and called 
forth interesting expression from many in the com- 
pany, which adjourned to First-day evening, First 
month 2d. A small committee was appointed, who, 
it is hoped, will present to the next meeting a 
definite plan by which the interests so earnesfly con- 
sidered may be rightly advanced. 

There were social minglings enjoyed with our 
friends I. and R. Wilson in the different homes to 
which they were welcomed, where, not unfrequently, 
in the stillness that seemed to fall unbidden, words 
of loving sympathy and encouragement were spoken, 
that could not have failed to find a response in the 
hearts of all thus favored. 


Millville, Pa., 12th month, 1886. # e's 





In our endeavors to correct the faults of others, 
we should not forget that they are like sores of the 
body ; which no one can bear roughly handled. In 
either case, hard friction irritates, and often makes 
bad, worse.—Ditiwyn’s “ Rer.ecrions.”’ 
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VISITS AMONG WESTERN FRIENDS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


HAVING seen but little account of our scattered 


friends in the far west in our paper lately, I take the 
liberty of extracting some points of interest from a 
letter received from Thomas E. Hogue, a minister 
and member of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting, Iowa, 


who under a concern of his own, and an appointment 
of our last yearly meeting for that purpose, visited in 


Tenth month last some of these scattered ones, 


though not to the extent desired, because he felt the 
undertaking too great for the means at his disposal. 
At Genoa, he says, “I visited all the families and 
attended their First-day meeting. The house was 
nearly full. I was with them about a week, and did 
what my hands found to do. From there I went to 
Garrison (which is in Butler Co., Neb., north of Lin- 


coln), accompanied by Isaiah Lightner. Here are 


seven families of Friends, including Dr. Amos F. 
Harvey. (This locality had not previously been 
visited by$traveling Friends.) Here we visited all the 
families except one, held one parlor meeting, and 
one public meeting in the village to good satisfaction. 
Our next point was Bennett, Neb., where we were 
kindly met and cared for by Wm. L. Dorland and wife; 
we made an appointment for a meeting next day 
(First-day) at a school-house near by. Being very 
unwell with a severe cold, I felt released from public 
service. I. L. and W. L. D. were favored in testimony. 
Moses Brinton and wife, of Lincoln, attended this 
meeting. Isaiah here left me, andi proceeded, though 
very unwell, to visit the families of Friends residing 
here, and at the close held a house meeting at the 
residence of Samuel Smith, which we considered a 
favored meeting. W. L. Dorland went with me to 
Lincoln, where reside several families of Friends, all 
of whom were visited and arrangements made for a 
meeting at the residence of a woman Friend, Dr. 
Painter, a granddaughter of Jesse Kersey, at which 
quite a number were gathered, (it being First-day), 
nearly all Friends. I remember that day with grati- 
tude, and from the depths of my heart I thanked my 
Heavenly Father for the help he gave me. At its 
close it was proposed to continue the meetings once 
a month on the third First-day. I believe they will 
be blessed in the effort. There are twelve families 
and parts of families residing in and near here. 

Our next stop was at Blue Springs, Neb., where 
reside three families which were visited. Thence we 
went to Fairbury, to the residence of Ira P. Bedell, 
where we held an appointed meeting. Joseph W. 
Starr lives near here at Steele City. He isa brother 
of W. C. Starr, of Richmond, Ind. He met me with 
the exclamation “God bless Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing.” I felt that I was in the presence of an able 
man. Our visit was one of great satisfaction and I 
believe of mutual profit. Moses Brinton, of Lincoln, 
has been my companion from that place. 

This closed my labors in the West, and I reluct- 
antly turned my face homeward. I believe an inter- 
est has been awakened in the minds of many of these 
Friends, but they will need the fostering care of con- 
cerned Friends. They are in their infancy in reli- 
gious growth, and need the helping hand, the word 
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of encouragement, written or otherwise. They all 
seem to feel themselves too weak to make the effort 
to hold a meeting for worship. They seem to need a 
leader, some good earnest soul on whom they can 
lean. There is much talent among them and they 
love our principles, and could they be brought into 
our Father’s service what a power they could be for 
the gathering of our scattered ones.” 

This closes our friend’s account, and if it awakens 
a renewed interest in all our minds that will result 
in more earnest endeavor to be respectively found 
doing our whole duty, the desire of his heart and 
mine will be accomplished. Epwarp CoALe. 


Holder, I. — 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 4. 
First MONTH 23D. 
NOAH AND THE ARK. 
TOPIC: OBEDIENCE, 
GOLDEN Text :—“‘ And Noah did according to all that the Lord 
commanded him.—Gen. 7 ; 5. 
READ Gen. 6; 9-22. 


IN the long interval between the time of our last les- 
son and the present, the descendants of Cain became 
workers in metals. They were forgers of cutting in- 
struments of brass and iron, and inventors of the harp 
and the pipe. They gave themselves up to pleasure 
and became corrupt in their lives. In the fifth gen- 
eration polygamy was introduced, and the crime of 
murder again stains the history of the race. Another 
son, named Seth, is born to Adam and Eve, and the 
genealogy of his descendants forms a separate record, 
as given in the fifth chapter. They were called the 
sons of God, to distinguish them from the descendants 
of Cain. Intermarriages between the two great 
families led to a falling away from the worship of 
God, and men began to call upon God profanely. 
Noah, the son of Lamech of the family of Seth, was a 
righteous man, and held communion with God. The 
account of Noah and his preservation in the ark 
forms the subject of our lesson for to-day. 

The deluge has its traditions among the Chaldeans, 
the Chinese, the Hindus, the Pheenicians, the Greeks, 
and also among the Mexicans and other peoples of our 
own continent. The monuments of Egypt have no 
account of a general flood. Bible students of the pres- 
ent time do not generally believe in a universal 
deluge, nor does the Bible record of necessity imply 
more than a local submergence, including that por- 
tion of the earth’s surface known to the family of 
Noah. 

This deluge was charged upon the wickedness of 
the human race, as were all the violent disturbances 
and unexplained phenomena of that ancient time. 

Whatever was the cause that brought about the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, and 
opened the windows of heaven, the flood was most 
disastrous to the human family. 


Tas Lesson TEACHES: 


1. That a bad example has an evil influence, and 
that wickedness, if unrestrained, leads to destruction. 
2. That it is possible to live in obedience to the 
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will of God, even when surrounded by those who are 
profane and corrupt. 

3. Thatour Heavenly Father will give us strength 
and courage to do what he requires of us, and wil) 
save us from falling into sin if we put our trust in 
him. 

To keep up the links of this early history we go 
back to the family of Cain, who found a home in the 
land of Nod, a name which signifies fugitive. A son ig 
born who is named Enoch, and the city which he began 
to build was called after his name. 

This isthe third generation. The age of the world 
represented by this founding of the city, is variously 
estimated. Man’s term of life is recorded as of great 
length. The history of this period is so involved in 
fable and legend that nothing can be accepted as 
veritable fact, except such records as carry with them 
the evidence of man’s gradual emergence from the 
childhood condition of knowledge, into some settled 
plan or order of life. We know for instance that his 
first clothing was such as nature furnished him, his 
first shelter was the deep shade of the jungle, or the 
caverns in the mountains, which he shared with the 
animals about him. The bones of these and the 
flint rock gave him his earliest thought of tools: from 
these to the adoption of other things that lay all 
around him waiting the creative genius of that in- 
telligence which he received from the Divine spirit 
was a gradual advance, and now in the third historic 
generation we find him building. This presupposes 
the utilization of the clay, the manufacture of bricks 
and the use of mortar. 

In the meantime Jabel is born. His family were 
herdsmen and dwelt in tents, as do the ranchmen of 
our own time. His brother Jubal was a musician, 
and the father of those who made music their occu- 
pation. 

The smelting of ores, or the shaping of the pure 
metal into implements of industry, was also an occu- 
pation which was followed by the family of Tubal 
Cain of this generation. Iron and brass come into 
use. Thomas Ellwood quotes a writer who infers that ° 
Tubal-Cain was the first to make armor and imple- 
ments of war, he being a descendant of Cain. All 
these heads of families and tribes were the descend- 
ants of Cain, whose posterity is given to the seventh 
generation. There is no mention in the few verses 
that outline the family history of any recognition of 
the Divine Being. Incidentally we gather that the 
intercourse between the Creator and man which 
marked the Eden-life of the first pair, was not sought 
after by the children of Cain, who by their social ° 
customs must have been largely engrossed with sen- 
suous enjoyments. It is Lamech who violates the 
Divine institution of marriage between one man and 
one woman by taking to himself two wives. The 
only further mention made of Cain’s family is found 
in Gen. 6th and 2d. “The daughters of men” here 
spoken of are considered to be descendants of Cain, 
and the “ Sons of God” the children of Seth, the son 
of Adam born after the murder of Abel, and who 
represept the portion of the race that “ found favor 
with God,” and retained spiritual intercourse with” 
him. 














THE LIBRARY. 
Mopern Hanpsooks or Reticion. Man’s Know1- 
EDGE oF Gop. By Richard Acland Armstrong, B. 
A. London: Simpkins, Marshall & Co. 1886. 
THIS is a little work, a copy of which is sent us by an 
English friend. It is No.3 in a series “ on the natural 
foundations of leading religious ideas,” designed es- 
pecially for young people, students, workingmen, 
and select classes in Sabbath schools. The author,a 
resident of Liverpool, in his preface, says: “In wri- 
ting of men’s knowledge of God, I have not at- 


has been more modest. I am notachampion 
challenging the world. I am simply an individual 
believer in God, hoping to helpa few others by as 
clear a presentation as I can make of my own con- 
sciousness and as true a record as I can give of my 
own experience.” He speaks in the preface very fa- 
yorably of Brownlow Maitland’s “ Theism or Agnos- 
ticism,” Theodore Parker’s “ Discourse of Religion,” 
Minot J. Savage’s “ Belief in God,” and John Fiske’s 
“Man’s Destiny.” The latest of John Fiske’s books, 
“The Idea of God,” he explains he has refrained 
from reading until the completion of his own work ; 
(his preface is dated January 19, 1886). 

Our readers will probably be interested and edi- 
fied by our printing for them the whole of chapter 
VIII., many expressions in which may serve to 
strengthen and confirm the belief of Friends, as 
showing how much of it is held by other thinkers 
and believers, and how broad and true a foundation 
it lays for all religious faith. We quote all that fol- 
lows: 

“Tf what has been written thus far in this little 
book is true, then Man’s knowledge of God is knowl- 
edge which each man receives immediately from God 
himself. God pours the light of truth into the hu- 


man mind with as direct a ray as that by which the | 
sun enters the human eye. The sun may shine more | 


brightly on the shores of the Galilean lake than on 
the English town in which you live, shrouded by fog 
orsmoke. And so one dwelling in that far country 
may see all the way from the Jordan Valley on the 
East to the Western Sea, or descry the snowy peak 
of Hermon glistening fifty miles to the North of the 
spot on which he stands, while you, in the sombre 
November atmosphere of Liverpool or London, can 
not see across the Mersey or the Thames. But his 
sight there is of no avail to you here. You cannot 
see with his light, but only with your own; and until 
the mists lift up, and the bright sun shines in all its 
glory on you too, your view will be circumscribed 
and your vision dull. 

“And so is it also with the spiritual light. Into 
some hearts the celestial ray seems to stream with 
ineffable glory, and theirs is the beatific vision of 
God which fills the soul with joy. Others see only 
“as in a glass darkly;” their glimpses of God are 
“broken lights,” and times come to them when his 
face is well-nigh hidden. 

“Are we to say then that in knowledge of God 
one man can never help another? Are none to be 
masters and none disciples? Are there no teachers 
and learners in religion ? 
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| keener than your own. 





| superior efficiency. 
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“Tn all other branches of human knowledge one 
man becomes the pupil of another and profits by his 
The mathematician imparts 
to others the knowledge of geometry. The French- 
man or the German instructs the Englishman in his 
native tongue. The great painter teaches the ele- 
ments of his wonderful art to his scholars. The great 
musician trains the voices or the fingers of others to 


| produce melodious sound. 


“ And there is teaching in religion too; only, like 


| all the deepest teaching, it is not the imparting of 
tempted to demonstrate God’s existence. My aim | 


knowledge from without, but the quickening of 
the knowledge which is within. The knowledge of 
God which the disciple may gain from the master is 
a knowledge of which the elements were there with- 
in him all the while. It is true that it is by the 
light which comes from God to his own spiritual eye 
that the learner learns to see God; but the teacher 


| may help him to realize what he sees and to reduce 


it to clear knowledge instead of vague impressions. 
Or, to illustrate perhaps more precisely what takes 
place, the teacher helps him to hear more distinctly 
what it is that the voice of God is speaking to him 
inwardly. 

“ Tmagine yourself in some vast and noble church, 
seated in a far corner to which the preacher’s words 
seem only to reach in faint and uncertain sounds. 
But by your side is one who is a near friend of the 
great preacher and knows well every intonation of 
his voice,—one also, let us suppose, whose hearing is 
You can just make out that 
there is some phrase which the preacher utters many 
times. Now and again you seem to catch a syllable. 
But what the phrase is you are at a loss to tell. You 
turn to your neighbor to ask what this is that the 
preacher says; and he whispers in your ear: “The 
text the preacher repeats so often is ‘God is Love.’” 
And after that you hear it too. You wonder how you 
could miss it so often. Yes, it comes to you again 
and again in varied intonation from the great preach- 
er’s lips, “God is Love.” All you needed was the 
clue; and now that it has once been suggested to 
you, you also hear it clearly for yourself and know 
that that is what the preacher says. 

“So is it also with the word that comes from God, 
that Eternal Preacher of righteousness and truth, to 
the spirit of man. Many of us are very dull in our 
inward spirit. Our ears are stopped, so to speak, 
with the vanities of the world; or we are not natur- 
ally quick in spiritual apprehension. Our knowledge 
of God would be meagre indeed if we were left to 
ourselves. But there are men wiser and holier than 
we about us, or wiser and holier men speak with us 


| through books which they have left a precious lega- 
| cy to the world. These men allege the sublime truths 


which God has spoken to them. They have heard 
these things clearly, and they put them in glowing 
and incisive words. Then when these words—echoes 
of the divine voice,—fall upon our ears, we know 


| that even this is what God speaks to us; and by the 
| help of the suggestion thus made to us by our human 


brother, we are uble at last to apprehend the inward 
speech by which the Heavenly Father speaks even to 
us as well, 
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“Such men, helpers of their fellows, men walking 
more closely with God than the rest, there have been 
at all times and in all countries. It is through them 
that the religious beliefs of the mass of men have 
grown purer and more spiritual from age to age. 
They have heard so clearly the deliverance of the 
Holy Spirit that they have been able to perceive 
that some parts of what was commonly received by 
their generation as true religion was really no part 
of the true word of God. Then they have declared 
these great convictions of theirs. They have ex- 
posed the grossness of some of the accepted supersti- 
tions. They have proclaimed the higher and purer 
truth which God has uttered in their souls. And, 
though it has often seemed that their voice was but 
the voice of men crying in the wilderness, yet there 
have always been some whose own hearts and con- 
sciences have responded to their preaching, and who 
have recognized by the inward witness of their own 
spirits the divine reality of the eternal truths thus 
uttered. And so, by slow but sure degrees, the world 
has gone on from truth to truth, putting away the 
superstitions that have held it in bondage, and ad- 
vancing to purer conceptions of God and Righteous- 
ness. 
“T say that such men there have been in all 
times and in all countries. But here and there in the 
world, and now and then in the centuries, such men 
have attained so rare a clearness of spiritual insight, 
and have been possessed by so passionate an ardor to 
declare to their fellows the great truths revealed to 
their own spirits, that they have stood out from ordi- 
nary preachers and teachers and seemed as though 
endowed with faculties of another order than those 
of other men. Such men are called Prophets, and 
the study of them and of their words and lives is the 
study of the great landmarks in the history of the 
religion of mankind. 

“Of these Prophets again some have been so 
transcendently great, their insight has been so pierc- 
ing, their word so burning, their influence so effectu- 
al, their spiritual stature has towered so grandly 
above that of their contemporaries and countrymen, 
that in the broad history of the world they are coun- 
ted as actual founders of religions. The faith that has 
been kindled by their preaching in the breasts of 
others has been regarded as a new religion, begin- 
ning with them ; and, for ever after, those churches 
or tribes or nations which have accepted their teach- 
ings have maintained that their life and preaching 
was the turning-point in the history of the world, 
and that to them for the first time God freely com- 
municated holy secrets which had been concealed 
from all men until their day. And when a church 
ora nation looks upon a particular Prophet in this 
light, then it often seems to them that to compare 
any other whatever with him, or to see any limita- 
tions in his teachings, or to suppose that men can 
ever attain still clearer light on any part of divine 
truth than he attained is a sad infidelity or even a 
horrible blasphemy. It is in this manner that the 
Parsees, with their deep spiritual faith which symbol- 
ises the holy spirit of God by light or fire, have 
looked on Zoroaster or Zarathustra, that mighty old- 


—————=—— 


world prophet, whose word comes dimly down to ug 


from the hoary antiquity of Central Asia. It is after 
this fashion that the Buddhists of Ceylon, Nepaul, 
Thibet, China, and other oriental lands cherish the 
memory of Gautama, the noble and devoted Bengali 
prince, whose memory you also will learn to venerate 
if you read Mr. Edwin Arnold’s wonderful, fascinat- 
ing poem, “ The Light of Asia.” It is thus also that 
the Mohammedans of India, of Arabia, and of other 
portions of the globe regard that strange, enthusias- 
tic, bewildering prophet, Mohammed, the camel- 
driver. And in a similar way the Jews, scattered 
over the eastern and western worlds, look back upon 
the heroic figure of Moses who brought the Ten 
Words of God down from the rocky heights of Horeb, 
though they associate with him venerable patriarchs 
who lived before him and a noble line of prophets 
who lived after him. And lastly it is in this light 
that Christendom for eighteen hundred years has 
looked upon Jesus of Nazareth, that Son of Man who 
gave us the Beatitudes and the Parable; indeed, the 
Christian world has almost unanimously gone furth- 
er still, and declared that this was not merely a 
prophet to whom was given in full measure the in- 
fallible word of God, but the very God himself tak- 
ing upon him the flesh of man. 

“Of each of these mighty men it is alleged that 
he is the Founder of a New Religion. But they who 
have perceived what Religion truly is are unable 
ever to call Religion new. Religion is that sense of 
dependence on One higher and better than himself 
which stirs strong emotion in the heart of man, 
From the first till now there has been but one reli- 
gion,—one religion growing slowly purer, sweeter, 
stronger as the generations have risen and passed 
away, one religion under a thousand different forms 
of creed and worship, yet ever in essence compacted 
of the same elements of awe deepening into rever- 
ence, and vague desire refined and strengthened in 
the course of ages into the mighty love with which 
the best and holiest cleave to the unseen God. And 
so when we look closely into the work which the 
supreme prophets of the human race have achieved, 
we find that, though they may have delivered to 
their disciples many ideas that were really new to 
men, and greatly enlarged the current conceptions of 
God, and weaned their followers from many gross 
superstitions, not one of them can be said to have 
introduced a new religion.- They have appealed to 
what already lay in the hearts of men, only covered 
up and hidden by untrue doctrines or unholy modes 
of life. They have scattered these encumbrances like 
chaff before the winnowing fan by the glorious power 
of their word. They have taught men to listen to 
and to trust in the eternal speech of God within their 
own breasts. And so they have lifted up religion 
into new health and strength and drawn the peoples 
to a more living consciousness of their kinship with 
the Holy Spirit who speaks to them his divine com- 
mandment by the voice of conscience, awakens in 
them the sense of his supreme presence under starry 
heavens or in the time of surpassing sorrow, or re- 
sponds with such renovating power to the cry or the 
whisper of their prayers. 





ee 
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“Though no civilization has ever been wholly 
without men of the prophetic stamp, yet, I suppose, 
no reader of this book is likely to differ from me 
when I say that the sons of Israel have risen higher 
than any other race in this regard. As the Greeks 
stand out preéminent in history for philosophic pow- 


er, or the Romans for mastery of the principles of 


law, so the Israelites excelled in the depth and 
strength of religious impression which goes to make 
the prophet. At any rate there is no group of proph- 
ets known to us through the literature of mankind so 
remarkable as those whose names illuminate the his- 
tory of Israel from the eighth century before Christ 
downwards to the period of the captivity under the 
lords of Babylon. Amos, Hosea, Micah and Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and that glorious nameless one whose writ- 
ings are joined in- our Bibles with those of Isaiah 
(running from the famous fortieth chapter to the 
sixty-sixth,)—these and others like them declared 
with extraordinary power the word which the God 
of Righteousness impressed upon their own souls. It 
is true, they mingled this with much other matter; 
they brought forth in one mighty stream the sub- 
limest utterances of eternal truth with opinions about 
passing events, political counsels, and bold predic- 
tions of the disaster that must attend disobedience to 
God or the rewards that would surely ensue upon 
obedience. Later readers have both misunderstood 
the references to passing events and taken the pre- 
dictions to be divinely guided forecasts which, if they 
have not been fulfilled yet, still will be some day. 
We must avoid such mistakes as this, for the proph- 
ets differed from other men not by any mysterious 
foreknowledge of the future, but simply by the in- 
tensity of their moral and spiritual impressions and 
the dauntless courage and devotion with which they 
proclaimed these to kings and people. It is in this 
that their value lies for men of all times and nations. 
Whether they were right or wrong in any particular 
expectations which they entertained, whether their 
advice was always statesmanlike or not—and, for my 
part, I think it generally was so in the best sense of 
the word—they have left utterances behind them 
which rise to the very highest level of ethical and 
religious inspiration. Who is not grateful to the men 
who, amid the superstitions and idolatries, the perils 
and strife, of those hapless times, could utter such 
imperishable words as these,— What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” or “ They that 
waitupon the Lord shall renew their strength ;” or 
“ Rend your heart, and not your garments, and turn 
unto the Lord your God: for he is gracious and mer- 
ciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness;” or 
“Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who 
shall stand in his holy place? He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully;” or “I 
dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that 
is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the con- 
trite ones ;” or “To this man will I look, even to 
him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trem- 
bleth at my word?” We may truly say of this mar- 
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velous line of teachers that the eye of their faith 
never dimmed and their voice never faltered in de- 
claring the word of God. 

“ But it is of the utmost importance to observe 
that these utterances and the like had power in the 
day they were spoken, and have power over us now, 
solely because they appeal to what men feel in their 
own hearts to be true the moment it is explicitly de- 
clared. “He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good,” says Micah, when he proclaims what the Lord 
requires. Yes, God has showed us, and has never 
left himself without witness in the hearts even of 
common men and women; and it is on that fact 
alone that the prophet’s power is based. It is be- 
cause we feel what he says to be true that he sways 
us. Whatever authority he possesses is not from cre- 
dentials of any miracles or any predictions fulfilled, 
but wholly from his power of piercing through to our 
own most inward consciousness and enabling us— 
even compelling us—-to recognize and realize what 
God himself is showing to us as surely as to him. 

“If once we view the prophet in this light, we 
shall well know how to test any man who may come 
to us in the name of a prophet. Does what he says 
find a response in our own conscience and inward 
spirit? Ifso, he is in his measure a prophet indeed, 
and we shall do well to sit at his feet and hear his 
words. His office is to quicken our own inward life, 
to turn usin upon ourselves that we may hear and 
know what the Holy Spirit utters in the silence of 
our own souls. But, if his words do not touch us in- 
wardly, if we cannot feel that he is really God’s in- 
terpreter, then for us at least he can be no prophet, 
though tens of thousands give him heed. There is 
no ultimate authority in religion save the authority 
of God in us; and the only true spiritual authority 
wielded by men is that which belongs to them so far 
as they make clearer and stronger in us God’s own 
teaching. Nor is there any other kind of inspiration 
in religion accorded to any son of man than that 
same speaking of God to his secret soul, which we 
also may hear in the witness of conscience, the wit- 
ness of the spirit, and the wonderful communion of 
our prayer. 

“And of all men who have enjoyed this divine 
inspiration, of all men who have wielded this true 
spiritual authority, of all men who have been to great 
multitudes prophets of the most high God, none 
other seems to me to have been the equal of him who 
said—“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God,” and laying his gentle hand on the little in- 
nocent head, bade men suffer the little children to 
come unto him, for of such was the kingdom of 
heaven. 

“ But the power of Jesus to-day, and of every oth- 
er ancient prophet whose words stir our hearts with- 
in us, rests on the fact that as God spoke to them of 
old so also does he speak to us of this latter time. 

“That true poet of the western world and the 
modern time, James Russell Lowell, sings : 


“¢God is not dumb, that He should speak no more ; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And. find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor; 
There towers the mountain of the voice no less, 
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Which whoso seeks shall find; but he who bends 
Intent on manna still, and mortal ends, 
Sees it not, neither hears its thunder’d lore. 


‘Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone ; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountain shroud, 
Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit.’” 
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Tue. index and title-page for the last volume of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL has been printed, 
and copies are ready for distribution. Those wishing 
to bind will please notify us by postal, and we will 
supply them with one or more copies as may be de- 
sired. 


THE DISSENT OF THE EARLY FRIENDS. 
IN his History of Friends, (Voiume IV.), in analys- 
ing the views of the founders of the Society, in order 
to compare these with subsequent preaching and 
writing by Elias Hicks, Joseph John Gurney, and 
others, Samuel M. Janney shows in detail where 
they, (George Féx and his co-workers), differed from 
“the popular theology of the day.” This expression, 
“ the pepular theology,” he repeatedly employs, and 
he points out again and again the particulars in 
which Friends dissented. So, too, in his pamphlet, 
(published in 1860), upon the causes of the decline of 
Friends in Great Britain, he adverts to this dissent, 
and argues that it was a very definite and real thing ; 
the fact that Friends were persecuted for it, and that 
they cheerfully endured the persecution, testifies, in 
his judgment, that their testimony of difference was 
not lightly held, but that it lay so deep in their 
hearts as that they would give up possessions, liber- 
ty, and even life, before yielding it. 

This is a fact which is to be kept in mind when- 
ever the fundamental principles of Friends are under 
consideration. To minimize the essential difference 
between what George Fox preached and the preach- 
ing of the priests and ministers of his time is a snare 
to the feet of the true Quaker. They agreed, of 
course, in their ultimate object, the welfare of the 
soul, but they did not agree as to what constituted 
the means of the soul’s illumination. George Fox 
believed that the Divine Being could and did com- 
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municate directly with each of his creatures : thoge 
who held “ the popular theology ” believed that they 
could get this communication only upon the pages of 
the Scripture. The doctrine of the Friends wag 
something radical, and changeful ; in so far as it has 
permeated, since 1644, the thought and conviction of 
mankind, it has revolutionized religious doctrine. 
In the energetic discussions among the other 
bodies of Friends in this country the foundation 
principles come to view, continually, as it is natural 
they should, and we find in a passage quoted from g 
recent issue of the Interchange, of Baltimore, the fol- 
lowing significant expression. 
matter preceding, it says: 


Referring to some 


“These remarks have been called forth by the fact, so 
universally acknowledged as to need only its statement to 
win general acceptance, that there are a certain number of 
prominent men in our Society who have used the large 
liberty allowed amongst us to endeavor to change the 
whole front of it, and to erase if possible its history for two 
hundred years. This is the sober truth, for those of whom 
we speak have nothing new to offer us. Whether they de- 
sire the so-called ordinances, a supported ministry, the 
absence of silence in worship, or a pre-arrangement of the 
services in religious meetings, they are inviting us to re- 
trace our steps and to go back to that out of which we came,” 


The idea suggested here is what we have outlined 
above. The changes that have been made among the 
* evangelical” Western Friends are a return to that 
out of which Friends came. The changes may be ac- 
cording to the conviction of those who have accom- 
plished them, but if universally yielded to they 
would “ erase” the Society of Friends, and contradict 
all its record of the past two centuries. 


Frienps, in the use of the word “society,” are apt 
to restrict it to the religious profession we make, and 
this application often confuses the thought, where 
the word is intended to convey its broader signifi- 
cance. 

When in our written or spoken utterances we re- 
fer to the Society of Friends, the title should always 
be given in full, that there may be no mistaking our 
meaning. We owe this to ourselves, first as members 
of a society that is so designated, and second, that 
those of our own faith as well as those outside our 
pale may understand of whom we speak or write, 
This we have endeavored strictly to adhere to. 
Wherever we use the word “ society ” in our editori- 
al character, we mean society at large—the general 
public—and whenever we can do soin the articles 
sent us for publication we make changes to conform 
to that use. 

Friends need to bave their attention called to this 
matter, not so much in regard to our intercourse with 
one another, in our meetings and social gatherings, 

















as that we exercise a care not to claim too much 
when we speak of ourselves to others. 

Good plain English is never misunderstood, and 
Friends who have an important testimony in favor 
of plain honest speech ought not in practice to vio- 
late one of its plainest requirements. 


Tue work of the schools for colored children and 
youth, in the South, must not be lost sight of. The 
receipt of funds for these purposes we understand has 
not been adequate, thus far, to the needs. We trust 
there will be a general interest taken in these sub- 
criptions under the charge of the Association to Pro- 
mote Colored Education ; by this means the partici- 
pation in the work will be more wide, while the bur- 
den on each individual will be light. 


We learn that Friends’ Book Association, desiring 
to more fully meet the wants of the First-day School 
work, and facilitate an exchange of thought between 
the widely separated portions of our Society upon this 
important branch of the Society’s work, hasorganized 
a First-day School Department, and placed it imme- 
diately under the supervision of a committee of its 
Board, composed of persons actively interested in 
First-day schools. 

We hope Friends will avail themselves of the op- 
portunities thus afforded, and also forward the work 
by sending to that Department any thoughts or in- 
formation generally valuable to First-day school 
workers, for it is desired to make it far-reaching in 
its facilities and influence, so supplying to less favored 
neighborhoods the advantages of more strong and 
active ones, 

To insure prompt attention, all communications 
upon First-day school matters should be addressed 
to Friends’ Book Association, First-day School De- 
partment. 





DEATHS. 

ELY.—On Twelfth month 15th, 1886, at her home in 
Georgetown, Harrison Co., Ohio, of membranous croup and 
catarrh, Laura C. Ely, wife of John H. Ely, and daughter of 
Henry F. and the late Hannah H. Pickering, aged 23 years, 
6 months and 5 days; a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, Belmont Co., Ohio. She was a loving wife, a kind 
neighbor, and respected by all who knew her. Her re- 
mains were taken to the home of her grandfather, Elijah 
Pickering, and she was interred in Friends’ burial-ground 
at St. Clairsville. 

THATCHER.—Lydia A. Thatcher, deceased at the resi- 
dence of her mother, Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 29th, 
1886, after ashort and severe illness, which she bore 
patiently and meekly. 

This young friend was endeared to all who were intim- 
ately acquainted with her. As she had given her heart to 
the Lord, it was a pleasure for her to embrace all religious 
opportunities, hence she was a diligent attender of our 


religious meetings, and an earnest worker in the First-day 
school. 
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A VISIT TO SALT LAKE CITY. 

[Our friend, E. H. C., of Holder, Ill., sends us the fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter of J. W. P., of Chicago, 
she having obtained consent of the writer to its publication. 
Though written in 10th month last, it is of fresh interest 
now.—Eps.] 

Sar Lake Crry. 

Dear Frienp:—Perhaps a few lines, more or less, 
from this city of the reclaimed desert, may not be un- 
welcome. After leaving home, our first stop was at 
Denver, Colorado, where we stayed long enough to 
see the city and its surroundings and call on old ac- 
quaintances now resident there. Thence to Colorado 
Springs and from there to Manitou Springs five miles 
distant; drove through the “Garden of the Gods,” 
through Gen. Palmer’s mountain home grounds, (called 
“Glen Eyrie”’), closed in as within a horse-shoe shaped 
mountain range, with one eagle’s nest in sight on the 
crags, and a weird grandeur that would be hard to 
describe ; then, through a long cafion, where two 
trains could hardly pass, except at points perhaps 
half a mile distant. The-rocks rise almost perpen- 
dicularly from 200 to 500 feet high, often overhang- 
ing us, and the road crooking its winding way, so 
that we rarely saw more than a few rods abead at a 
time. 

The “ Garden” was a desolate spot, with rocks 
here and there through it, standing apparently on 
edge and from 200 to 300 feet high, evidently the play- 
ground of Giants who pride themselves more on their 
strength and ability to form a desolate grandeur, than 
to make a happy home for man. Pike’s Peak and its 
range was before us, and while driving at an altitude 
of 6,500 feet above the sea-level, grand and glorious 
seemed the workmanship of the divine mind, and we 
often had to stand, awed intosilence. Thence our 
road lay over the Denver and Rio Grande R. R., nar- 
row gauge, which took us through the most magnifi- 
cent scenery I ever saw; first the “Grand Cafion” 
nine miles long,—a cleft in the mountains so narrow 
that a second track could not be laid, and the 500 to 
1500 feet rocky sides so straight that we could not see 
the tops, except as we stood on the rear platform ; 
then through the mountains, winding in and out 
engine running at times in one direction and the rear 
cars in just the opposite point of the compass; at one 
point on a grade of 216 feet to the mile; to Black 
Cafion, 14 miles long, by 10 o’clock at night ; the moon 
was full ; the sky clear as I ever saw it; we got seats 
on the rear platform and saw the grandest scene we 
ever witnessed. Next Marshall’s Pass, the highest 
part of the Rocky Mountain Crossing, where we rose 
by curves that gave us at one time three parallel 
tracks, one above the other, like terraces; at the 
highest point, we were said to be 10,852 feet above 
sea level. The western slope was as beautiful as bare 
rock and dirty brown slopes would allow, with here 
and there a bush growing in patches on the moun- 
tain sides, mainly in the hollows, that was of varie- 
gated, or occasionally rich coloring; next the Alka- 
line plains covered with sage brush and alkali, and to 
my surprise, often with cattle that seemed to be in 
good condition. I um told there is a nutritious grass 
growing on the foot hills of the mountains and at the 
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base of the sage plants, brown and dead-looking, but 
fattening. We saw a good deal of Alfalfa, that, we 
were told, produces, by irrigation, from 4 to 6 crops 
a year; this was the only home-like product we saw 
on the plains, except little patches of garden, and 
corn very occasionally. Following the plains was the 
Wahsatch range of mountains in Utah, with its Cas- 
tle gate and pine-covered hills; the valley leading to 
Castle Gate was finer than the Alleghany scenery, 
and the Gate a beautiful and grand arrangement of 
high cliffs, that would pay one for the entire trip. 
Then up, or down, the Jordan river to Salt Lake 
City. Utah Lake (fresh-water) is called by the Mor- 
mons the seaof Galilee, and Salt Lake the Dead Sea, 
and being connected by the river Jordan, gives them 
the New Palestine, with this city as the New Jeru- 
salem, so at last, my brother, I am on “the other side 
of Jordan,” and in the promised land, but I confess I 
like Illinois best asa home. We drove over the city 
with its wide, dusty streets, and up on heights that 
overlook it and the valley for many miles. The city 
is well filled with trees, has many fine houses and 
beautiful grounds, the grass being as green asin June, 
wherever well watered. We were shown the houses 
of this and that prominent Mormon: No. 1, being 
Eliza Jane’s, No. 2, Mary’s, No.3, Susan’s, ete. 
Among the humble classes who cannot afford a sep- 
arate house for each wife, they have one with as 
many entrance doors as there are wives ; this makes 
odd-looking houses, as generally each wife causes an 
addition to the original house, and this addition may 
be made when the man is poor, and another when he 
is better able to build, etc. We saw the tithing house, 
where the tenth of everything is brought for the use 
of the church ; also visited the Tabernacle, the first 
Temple built here, and the one now being erected 
here and to be finished in 1891, or by the end of the 
6000 years, when Jesus is to take possession in per- 
son. The Tabernacle seats 10,000 persons; is oval in 
form, has a grand organ, and the acoustic properties 
are so perfect that we distinctly heard a pin drop at 
one end when we were at the other. The Temple 
has a painted ceiling, on which are pictures of all 
their temples in this country, past and present; the 
scene of Saint Moroni, showing Joseph Smith the 
place where the lost records of the children of 
Ephriam were hidden; these children were the 
inhabitants prior to the discovery of the country by 
Columbus. Another where Saints James, John, and 
Peter, are laying their hands on Joseph Smith, giving 
him the Holy Spirit, and the order of the Melchisedec 
priesthood, etc. While in this temple, the Elder 
gave us a most earnest and lengthy exhortation and 
history of the church; quoted largely and very 
shrewdly Bible sentences and prophecies, expounded 
their doctrine and entered upon the subject of 
polygamy quite fully, the latter being absolutely es- 
sential to the fulfilment of the Divine will, also that 
before the completion of the new Church, not later 
than 1891, famine, pestilence and war are to utterly 
destroy the United States government, as the persecu- 
tors of the Saints and shedders of innocent blood. 
Those who join the Saints will be safe now ; those 
who fail to, will be given, in common with all man- 
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kind, except the sons of perdition, the opportunity to 
be saved in the next world, only after suffering the 
full penalties of their sins. In 1891, when the new 
temple is completed, the door is to be closed, not to 
be opened until Jesus opens it upon a disenthralled 
nation of saints. 


TEMPERANCE WORK AMONG COLORED 
PEOPLE. 

WHILE there has been an encouraging growth of 
temperance in many parts of the South, among the 
colored people as well as others, there seems to be 
great need of further work in some localities. The 
following is a letter from Arkansas, printed in the 
National Temperance Advocate of First month : 

To THE Eprtor: I have been holding meetings dur- 
ing the past six weeks for colored preachers and oth- 
er leaders in Eastern and Southern Arkansas. In 
some counties I found a strong temperance sentiment 
among the colored people. But in the bottom re- 
gions, where the colored population is largest, no one 
seemed to be making any effort to oppose the whis- 
key evil. I found in one meeting that every preacher 
present—and there were a large number—was in the 
habit of drinking whiskey or beer. Many drank 
openly at the saloons or plantation-stores. Whis- 
key is sold at the stores on nearly all of the 
large plantations, and these stores are a greater 
evil than the saloons, where only whiskey is 
sold. Two weeks ago, in order to find shelter, I had 
to spend Saturday night in one of these stores. The 
store was crowded for hours with colored people trad- 
ing, drinking whiskey, swearing, gambling, etc. ; wo- 
men as well as men, and members of the church were 
among the drinkers atthe bar. The drinking, swear- 
ing, and gambling for drinks, and for money, too, was 
kept up until nearly twelve o’clock, when the store 
wasclosed, and whooping, yelling, and quarreling until 
after midnight. There are probably nearly one thou- 
sand colored people supplied from this store, and 
more or less under its demoralizing influence. The 
owner p:tys $700 for his whiskey license for the priv- 
ilege of robbing these poor weak creatures on his 
plantation of their hard earnings. He told me that 
they would spend probably on an average from $20 to 
$25 to the family for whiskey and as much more for 
tobacco every year. Itseemed to me that we can 
hardly expect anything but poverty, ignorance, vice 
and misery for these unfortunate people until this 
whiskey evil is banished, yet the situation on this 
plantation is no worse than it is on a thousand plan- 
tations in the bottoms of the Mississippi and on oth- 
er rivers in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
The most disheartening feature of the situation is 
that there is but little effort being made to oppose the 
whiskey-traffic in most places in these bottoms. Many 
planters would be glad to see the sale of whiskey 
stopped. In fact, nearly all who are not engaged in 
selling it are opposed to it, and if there could be 
some aid given from without the blessings of prohi- 
bition could soon be enjoyed by many even of these 
river counties. 

I have distributed the temperance literature so 
generously furnished me by the National Temperance 
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Society at all of my meetings, being able in some 
places to reach through the preachers and other lead- 
ers from twenty to forty or fifty churches. I have 
also distributed tracts and papers in the public 
schools, on the railroads, steamboats, and elsewhere. 
H. WoopsMALL. 


Laconia, Ark., Dec. 4th, 1886. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN GEORGIA. 


SO far as territory is concerned, by far the larger part 
of the State of Georgia is now under prohibition. At 
New Year it wasstated that 108 counties were “dry,” 
twelve partially so,and in only seventeen was the 
sale of liquor freely licensed. Yet it seems that the 
law isextensively evaded. An Atlanta correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Couriér-Journal reports that there 
are now held in Georgia 2,288 United States licenses 
for retailing liquor, and that, while 243 illicit distil- 
leries have been raided and closed, no less than 800 
are still in active operation—one for every 400 voters 
in the state. In the city of Atlanta it appears that 
much liquor is procured from outside. The corre- 
spondent above quoted asserts that a dozen firms in 
Griffin and Madison are daily shipping jugs of liquor, 
(sometimes packed in innocent-looking boxes marked 
“ shoes,” etc.), to Atlanta customers. Hesends to his 
paper a circular in which one of these firms an- 
nounces that it has “ made arrangements by which 
the people of Atlanta can supply themselves with old 
mellow whiskies and brandies,” that blank orders 
and all necessary information can be obtained at any 
one of four Atlanta drug stores, which are named, and 
that the firm (this announcement in big type) makes 
no charge for jugs. A correspondent of the New York 
Times writing from Atlanta on the 24th of last month, 
makes the following statements : 

“One train to-day brought 500 full whisky jugs 
into this dry city. The scene during the whole of 
the past week at the express office has been a strange 
one. On Monday 200 jugs were received and passed 
out, with a steady increase each day since, until to- 
day there is a perfect deluge of them. It seems as if 
every man in the city had resolved to have his Christ- 
mastoddy. Beginning this evening many men are to 
be found on the street under the influence of liquor. 
Men who otherwise would only take one drink are in 
possession of a gallon jug, and feel it to be theirduty 
to empty it. There is more whisky in the private 
houses of Atlanta to-night than was ever known be- 
fore.” 


.THF ART OF NOT HEARING. 

THE art of not hearing is quite important to happi- 
ness. There are so many things it is painful to hear 
andso many we ought not to hear, that every one 
should be educated to take in or shut out sounds ac- 
cording to his pleasure. 

Ifa man falls into a passion and begins to call me 
names, the first word shuts my ears, and I hear no 
more. Ifa mischief-making person tries to inform 


me what people are saying about me, down drops the 


portcullis of my ear, and he can get in no farther. 
If the collector of a neighborhood’s scandal asks my 
ear as a warehouse, it instinctively shuts up. If you 
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would be happy, when among good men open your 
ears; when among bad, shut them. And as the 
throat has a muscular arrangement by which it takes 
care of the air passages of its own accord, so the ears 
should be trained to automatic hearing. 

The art of not hearing is by no means unknown or 
unpracticed in society. A well-bred woman never 
hears an impertinent or vulgar remark. A kind of 
discreet deafness saves one from many insults, from 
much blame, from nota little apparent connivance 
in dishonorable conversation. 

There are two doors inside my ears—a right-hand 
door leading to the heart, and a left-hand door with a 
broad and steep passage out into the open air. If 
there are sounds of kindness, of mirth, of love, open 
fly my ears,—but harshness, or hatred, or vulgarity, 
or flattery, shut them. If you keep your garden gate 
shut, your flowers and fruit will besafe; if you keep 
your door closed, no thief will run off with your sil- 
ver; and if you keep your ears capable of shutting or 
opening according as it is the good or the evil in- 
fluence which seeks entrance through them, your 
heart will lose neither its flowers nor its treasures.— 
Unity. 


EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES. 


IN Sixth month last, an event of remarkable inter- 
est took place at Cairo, being nothing less than the 
unrolling, in the presence of the Khedive and a dis- 
tinguished company, of the mummy of the greatest 
of the Egyptian kings, Rameses II., the Sesostris of 
the Greeks, who carried his victorious army into 
Asia about fifteen hundred years before Christ, and 
that of his son, Rameses III. The head of the great 
monarch appeared elongated, and rather small. The 
top of the head was quite bald, as might be expected 
in a man who reigned sixty-seven years, and died at 
the age of nearly ahundred. There was a white hair 
on the temple. The forehead is low and narrow ; the 
eyes small, and close to the nose; the nose long and 
thin; the ears round and prominent, and pierced. 
The lips are thick, and some few teeth are seen, well 
worn. The expression is not very intelligent, some- 
what animal, but strong, obstinate, and with a cer- 
tain air of majesty. The breast is large, the shoul- 
ders high, the arms crossed over the breast, the hands 
thin and colored with henna, as are the thin feet. 
The body is that of an old man; but ofan old man 
vigorous and robust. Rameses II., or Rameses the 
Great, was, probably, the Pharaoh of the oppression, 
—not of the exodus, but of the oppression. In his 
youth he was a companion and foster-brother of Mo- 
ses, and in his maturity he was perhaps the mightiest 
conqueror and the most brilliant ruler Egypt ever 
knew. Heit is who seems to have been known in 
classic story as Sesostris. Three years ago the mum- 
my of Rameses II. was discovered in an out-of-the- 
way hiding place in Upper Egypt. And now that 
mummy has been unrolled by Professor Maspero, 
who is in charge of the Egyptian Museum at Boolaq. 
It isa marvelous suggestion, that the visitor to the 
Boolaq Museum will now see looking out at him, 
through one of the glass cases there, the very face it- 
self of the oppressor of the Israelites in the days of 
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their bondage—the face at which Moses looked more 
than thirty centuries ago.—Friends’ Review. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VERSES. 

On receiving a leaf from ‘ Abraham’s Oak” on the plain of 
Mamre, from T. F., who during a visit in Palestine gathered | 
acorns and leaves from this tree. | 

SYMBOL of Age! the tree! that bore 
This leaf of interest now possessed, | 
Brought from afar—that distant shore, 
The Land by hallowed memories blest. 
A leaf—no healing pewer within, 
No virtues from its tissues spring, 
Then wherefore should attention win 
So seemingly a trifling thing ? 


The parent tree, how long and well 
It marked the centuries passing by, 
Ah! who among the living tell, 
Or to reveal its history try? 
Though but a leaf, it points to years 
Whose annals credence still maintain, 
Culled by his hand as now appears 
From Abraham’s oak on Mamre’s plain. 


Owned still as with devout regard 

That ancient, honored tree of old, 
Where oft upon its shaded sward 

The patriarch watched his bleating fold ; 
Where (gray Tradition testifies 

Though trom the distant ages dim), 
In cadences as from the skies 

Angels had ministered to him. 


And now the Hebron Jews repair 

Thither, in earnestness the while, 
Hopeful to find some token there, 

Some sign of Heaven’s approving smile— 
A simple faith, yet if sincere, 

Regarding this his pilgrim-shrine, 
The still believing Jew may here 

Find peace to stay at life’s decline. 


A glimmering hope thro’ prayer and fast 
As may his lingering doubts dispel, 
Of promise to restore at last 
The scattered tribes of Israel. 
His prayer invokes the Power divine, 
The same Eternal we must own, 
And as our hearts to Him incline 
All duties here are clearly shown. 


In form and faith devout, sincere, 

Or Jew or Moslem unto death, | 
Though owning not as Teacher here 

The lowly One of Nazareth ; 

trive in ardent prayer 

Aright, with Him acceptance gain— 
May in their humble measure share 

His love, nor shall they seek in vain. 


“Obey my voice—thy soul shall live ;” 
Herein true faith—all else obscure— 

Our hearts in trust to Him we give, 
For “ calling and election sure; ” 





iThis is an evergreen oak (Quercus Ballota) with oval-shaped 
spiny-toothed leaves; tree 26 feet girth at the base, branching 
into three forks six feet from the ground—branches and branch- 
lets extending nearly fifty feet from the tree, and with the thick 
foliage forminga canopy horizontally more than ninety feet in 
diameter. 
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Thus ministers for good are nigh, 
Anthems their angel voices bear— 
Beyond, the Promised Land may lie, 
And Israel’s Shepherd guide us there. 
H. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


DUST. 
MY broom paused in its task to-day 
As a voice from the dust I swept away 
Came back to taunt me. “ Aye,” it said, 
“Thou canst trample me now with haughty tread; 
Thou canst brush me away, canst loathe, despise, 
But the time will come when thy searching eyes 
Will fail to discover in all the earth 
A mightier monarch. Ere man’s birth 
I ruled the world.” ‘“ King Dust,” I said, 
And low in mockery bowed my head, 
“Pray tell me who thy followers are, 
And where thy throne.” ‘ From near and far 
My courtiers gather. All my own 
I call this great wide sphere—my throne. 
While every man who on it walks, 
And every beast that o’er it stalks, 
Or worm that creeps, or bird that flies, 
Or lower life that dormant lies, 
Each growing vine and shrub and tree 
Is bound as subject unto me. 
Earth’s greatest rulers live to learn 
That life is short and death is stern. 
As, one by one, they cease to be 
Both King and palace fall to me. 
All things that deck this lovely earth 
Return to me who gave them birth; 
And, maiden with thy busy broom, 
For thee, ’mong other earth, there’s room 
When dust to dust the living bring. 
Say wilt thou own that I am king— 
The humble motes just cast aside— 
And thou my subject?” “ Hush,” I cried, 
“Ts there no thing in life’s fair field 
That to thy claim disdains to yield ? 
Lives there not some diviner mold 
Thou canst not in oblivion fold ? 
Surely there’s some undying part 
Thou wouldest not dare to claim. The heart 
With all its yearnings, loves and fears 
A brighter hope from chaos rears 
Than yielding thee, when life is o’er, 
The victory forevermore. 
The mocking voice with clearer ring 
Replied: “I tell thee Dust is king. 
Look down earth’s long promiscuous roll 
And name one thing I can’t control. 
Then will I grant my boast was vain— 
My kingdom incomplete.’’—Again 
I turned and glancing o’er the scroll, 
Whispered triumphantly, “ The Soul.” 
No answer came; no proud reply; 
Only I heard the breezes sigh 
As gathering up the silent dust, 
They passed -and left me with my trust. 


LAURA W. WHITE. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Tue facts of morality are stated in the Bible be- 
cause they are true. They are not true because they 
are stated in the Bible. They were true before @ 
word of the Bible had been uttered.— W. Gladden. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
LANDS AND FRIENDS IN INDIANA. 
ELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

aTINKING there may be many Friends in the 
more thickly settled parts of our country who may be 
looking towards some parts of the wide west for a 
home among Friends in which to settle, I would like 
such to know of our meeting, our neighborhood, and 
our lands, and will freely to my best ability give all 
information asked for. We have cheap, good lands, 
plenty of the very best of water, a good fruit region, 
and a climate equal to any for health. Our meeting, 
(Blue River), is considered to be in a flourishing con- 
dition, and there is a large First-day school that has 
been established twenty years, and the first school of 
the kind on the continent so far as I have heard that 
was put under the care and charge of the monthly 
meeting. In this connection I will say the neigh- 
borhood has long been noted for its good citizens, and 
we encourage none but that class to settle among us. 
E. H. Truesioop, Hitchcocks, Ind. 


FAIR IN AID OF THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue Parlor Fair at No. 1717 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
resulted, (from sales and contributions), in a net 
profit of three hundred and forty-one dollars and 
thirty-five cents ($341.35), which amount will be for- 
warded to the Schofield School at Aiken, S.C. The 
Portrait of Lucretia Mott, the eloquent advocate of 
Freedom, was boxed and sent to Martha Schofield by 
express as a donative from the fair. Those engaged 
in this effort desire to express their thanks to all 
contributors and patrons for their interest and sub- 
stantial aid. In a letter from Martha Schofield upon 
receiving the portrait she writes: “You cannot 
know how I appreciate everything—the thought, the 
kindness and the picture, and the execution ofit. It 
is indeed inspiring and helpful to have that face look- 
ing down upon me, and my thoughts always lifting 
up toit. It raises one out of the din and battle of 
life’s struggles into the realm where’ the palm 
branches wave in the sunlight and the morning stars 
sing for joy. This was the one year in which I felt 
the one we had of her was too small, that I needed 
more of the saintly presence that would be here or 
felt more with her picture, and I said, “ Well, in time 
—but I fear not till I am gone—in time, there will be 
a large one hanging on these walls,”—and here it is, 
so beautiful, so real,—how I shall enjoy it! How 
came you to think of it? It is the one picture in all 
history I most wanted, and will train the children to 
admire, respect and reverence. If each contributor 
knew what good it may do, what help it will be to me 
and all our teachers, they would think it a good in- 
vestment.” 


Sarau J. Asn. 
Philadelphia, First month 10. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
—Professors Rolfe and Holcomb having been 
married during the holidays, a reception was given 
them by their friends at the College, on Seventh-day 
evening, the 8th inst. All of the managers and offi- 


cers of the College, with their families, were invited, 
and the occasion was a very pleasant one. 





—President Magill attended the Conference of the 


Indian Commissioners at Washington, on Fifth-day, 
the 6th inst., and addressed a meeting in Friends’ 


Meeting-house there, in the evening, upon the Edu- 


cation of Teachers. 


—The current number of the Phenix gives a full 


account of the memorial exercises on the occasion of 
the death of Frederic B. Dilworth. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—The changes among the Western Friends of the 
evangelical body are probably well illustrated by the 
following marriage notice, which we clip from the 
Christian Worker, of Chicago. In printing it, we de- 
sire to say that we mean, of course, no disrespect to 
the persons named, but simply to show the present 
usage of their religious body : 

MILLS—NICHOLSON.—Married, in Friends’ church, in 
Sandusky City, Ohio, Twelfth month 26th, by William 
Nicholson, pastor of the church and father of the bride, 
John C. Mills, of Albany, Ind., and Tacy M. Nicholson, of 
this city. 

The points which would naturally be remarked 
are that the marriage was in Friends’ “ church,” that 
it was “by” a minister, and that he was “ pastor of 
the church.” 

—A writer,—Ellis Lawrence,—in the Star and 
Crown, (a western paper of more conservative views 
than the Christian Worker), argues that the “ evangel- 
ist” workers and missionaries do not find it needful 
to approve of “the ordinances,” (baptism and the 
“supper ”’), in order to secure a hearing among out- 
side people. He quotes the testimony of several, in- 
cluding that of “Rev. Jonas King,” who has been a 
missionary in Greece and Southern Europe since 
1830, who warns the American churches against form 
worship. “Iam sorry I am obliged to say I perceive 
a tendency to that which has been the bane of most 
of the churches in the eastern world—a tendency to 
forms and ceremonies in the worship of God. .As in 
society, etiquette and formal visits abound where 
there is little love or friendship, so in religion, where 
love to God and true piety decrease there is general- 
ly a tendency to forms.” 


—Haverford College, according to its Catalogue, 
recently issued, has fourteen Professors and Instruc- 
tors, and 94 students. The resignation of Thomas 
Chase, LL.D., President, and Professor of Philology and 
Literature, on account of his health, has been received 
and accepted by the Managers. This event, with the 
loss by death of Professor Pliny E. Chase, creates a 
serious vacancy in the College Faculty. 








A NOTABLE STORM. 
AT a recent meeting of the Royal Meteorological So- 
ciety, a paper was read on the gale of October 15-16, 
1886, over the British Islands, by Mr. C. H. Harding. 
The storm was of very exceptional strength in the 
west, southwest, and south of the British Islands, but 
the principal violence of the wind was limited to 
these parts, although the force of a gale was ex- 
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perienced generally over the whole kingdom. By 
the aid of ships’ observations, the storm has been 
tracked a long distance out in the Atlantic. It ap- 
pears to have formed about 250 miles to the southeast 
of Newfoundland on the 12th, and was experienced 
by many ocean steamers on the 13th. 

When the first indication of approaching bad 
weather was shown by the barometer and wind at 
our western outposts, the storm was about 500 miles 
to the west-southwest of the Irish coast, and was ad- 
vancing at the rate of nearly 50 miles an hour. The 
center of the disturbance struck the coast of Ireland at 
about 1 A. M. on the 15th, and by 8 A. M. was central 
over Ireland. The storm traversed the Irish Sea, 
and turned to the southeast over the western Mid- 
lands and the southern counties of England, and its 
center remained over the British Isles about 34 hours, 
having traversed about 500 miles. The storm after- 
ward crossed the English Channel into France, and 
subsequently again took a course to the northeast- 
ward, and finally broke up over Holland. Inthe 
center of the storm the barometer fell to 28.5 inches; 
but, as far as the action of the barometer was con- 
cerned, the principal feature of importance was the 
length of time that the readings remained low. 

At Geldeston, not far from Lowestoft, the mer- 
cury was below 29 inches for 50 hours, and at Green- 
wich it was similarly low for 40 hours. The highest 
recorded hourly velocity of the wind was 78 miles, 
from northwest, at Scilly on the morning of the 16th ; 
but, on due allowance being made for the squally 
character of the gale, it is estimated that in the 
squalls the velocity reached for a minute or so the 
hourly rate of about 120 miles, which is equivalent to 
a pressure of about 70 pounds on the square foot. On 
the mainland the wind attained a velocity of about 
60 miles an hour for a considerable time ; but, with- 
out question, this velocity would be greatly exceeded 
in the squalls. In the eastern parts of England the 
velocity scarcely amounted to 30 miles in the hour. 
The force of the gale was very prolonged. At Scilly 
the velocity was about 30 miles an hour for 61 hours, 
and itewas above 60 miles an hour for 19 hours, while 
at Falmouth it was above 30 miles an hour for 52 
hours. 

The erratic course of the storm and its slow rate 
of travel while over the British Islands were attribu- 
ted to the presence ofa barrier of high barometer 
readings over Northern Europe, and also to the at- 
traction in a westerly direction, owing to the great 
condensation and heavy rain in the rear of the storm. 
The rainfall in Ireland, Wales, and the southwest of 
England was exceptionally heavy. In the neighbor- 
hood of Aberystwith the fall on the 12th was 3.83 in- 
ches, and at several stations the amount exceeded 
two inches. Serious floods occurred in many parts 
of the country. A most terrific sea was also ex- 
perienced on the western coasts and in the English 
Channel, and the large number of vessels to which 
casualties occurredon the British coasts during the 
gale tell their own tale of its violence. The total 
number of casualties to sailing vessels and steamships 
was 158, and among these were five sailing and one 
steamship abandoned, five sailing and one steamship 
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foundered, and forty-two sailing and two steamships 
stranded. During the gale the life-boats of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution were launched fourteen 
a and were instrumental in saving thirty-six 
ives. 


HOW TO RAISE AND KEEP CELERY: 
PERHAPS no vegetable is more generally appregj- 
ated than celery. Like asparagus, it was once, and ig 
still by some, regarded as a luxury requiring too much 
skill and !abor for the ordinary gardener. This iga 
mistake. Few vegetables in my garden repay so am. 
ply the cost of production. One can raise turnips ag 
a fall crop much easier, it is true, but turnips are not 
celery any more than brassis gold. Think of enjoy- 
ing this delicious vegetable daily from October til] 
April! When cooked, and served on toast with drawn 
butter sauce, it is quite ambrosial. In every garden 
evolved beyond the cabbage and potato phase a goodly 
space of the best soil should be reserved for celery 
since it can be set out from the Ist to the 20th of July 
im our latitude; it can be grown as the most valuable 
of the second crops, reoccupying spaces made vacant 
by early crops. I find it much easier to buy my 
plants, when ready for them, than to raisethem. In 
every town there are those who grow them in very 
large quantities, and, if properly packed, quickly 
transported, and promptly set out in the evening fol- 
lowing their reception, and watered abundantly, they 
rarely fail. ‘ 

If the bed is made in spring, perform the work as 
early as possible, making the bed very rich, mellow, 
and fine. Coarse manures, cold, poor, lumpy soil, 
leave scarcely a ghost of a chance for success. The 
plants should be thinned to two inches from one an- 
other, and when five inches high, shear them back to 
three inches. When they have made another good 
growth, shear them back again. The plants are thus 
made stocky. In our latitude I try to set out celery, 
whether raised or bought, between the 25th of June 
and the 15th of July. This latitude enables us to 
avoid a spell of hot, dry weather. 

There are two distinct classes of celery—the tall- 
growing sorts and the dwarf varieties. A few years 
ago the former class was grown generally; trenches 
were dug, and their bottoms well enriched to receive 
the plants. Now the dwarf kinds are proving their 
superiority by yielding a larger amount of crisp, ten- 
der heart than is found between long coarse stalks of 
the tall sorts. Dwarf celery requires less labor also, 
for it can be set on the surface and much closer to- 
gether, the rows three feet apart, and the plants six 
inches in the row. Dig all the ground thoroughly, 
then, beginning on one side of the plot, stretch aline 
along it, and fork under a foot-wide strip of three or 
four inches of compost, not raw manure. By this 
course the soil where the row is to be is made very 
rich and mellow. Set out the plantsat once while the 
ground is fresh and moist. If the row is ten feet 
long, you will want twenty plants; if fifteen, thirty 
plants, or two plants to every foot of row. Having 
set out one row, move the line forward three feet, and 
prepare and set out another row in precisely the same 


1F. P. Roe in Harper’ s Magazine. 
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manner. Continue this process until the plot selected 
js occupied. If the plants have been grown in your 
own garden, much is gained by soaking the ground 
around them in the evening and removing them to 
the rows in the cool of the morning. This abundant 
moisture will cause the soil to cling to the roots if 
haadled gently, and the plants will scarcely know 
that they have been moved. When setting I usually 
trim off the greater part of the foliage. When all 
the leaves are left, the roots, not established, cannot 
keep pace with the evaporation. Always keep the 
roots moist and unshrivelled, and the heart intact, 
and the plants are safe. If no rain follows setting 
immediately, water the plants thoroughly—don’t be 
satisfied with a mere sprinkling of the surface—and 
shade from the hot sun until the plants start to grow. 
One of the chief requisites in putting out a celery 
plant, and indeed almost any plant,is to press the 
soil firmly around, against, and over the roots. This 
excludes the air, and the new rootlets form rapidly. 
Neither bury the heart nor leave any part of the root 
exposed. 

Do not be discouraged at the rather slow growth 
during the hot days of July and early August. You 
have only to keep the ground clean and mellow by 
frequent hoeings until the nights grow cooler and 
longer, and rains thoroughly moisten the soil. About 
the middle of August the plants should be thrifty and 
spreading, and now require the first operation which 
will make them crisp and white or golden for the 
table. Gather upthe stalks and foliage of each plant 
closely in the left hand, and with the right draw up 
the earth around it. Let no soil tumble in on” the 
heart to soil or cause decay. Press the soil firmly so 
as to keep all the leavesin an upright position. Then 
with a hoe draw up more soil, until the banking pro- 
cess is begun. During September and October the 
plants will grow rapidly, and in order to blanch them 
they must be earthed up from time to time, always 
keeping the stalks close and compact, with no soil 
falling in on the developing part. By the end of Oc- 
tober the growth is practically made, and only the 
deep green leaves rest on the high embankments, 
The celery now should be fit for use and time for win- 
ter storing is near. In our region it is not safe to 
leave celery unprotected after the 10th of November, 
for although it is a very hardy plant, it will not en- 
dure a frost which produces a strong crust of frozen 
soil. Ionce lost a fine crop early in November. The 
frost in one night penetrated the soil deeply, and 
when it thawed out, the celery never revived. Never 
handle celery whenit is frozen. My method of pre- 
serving this vegetable for winter use is simply this. 
During some mild, clear day in early November I 
have a trench ten inches wide dug just about as deep 
as the celery is tall. The trench is dug on a warm 
dry slope, so that by no possibility can water gather 
in it. Then the plants are taken up carefully and 
stored in the trench, the roots on the bottom, the 
plants upright as they grew, and pressed closely to- 
gether so as to occupy all the spacein the excavation. 
The foliage rises a little above the surface, and it is 
earthed up about four inches, so that water will be 
shed on cither side. Still enough of the leaves are 


left in the light to permit all the breathing neces- 
sary—for plants breathe as truly as we do. As long 
as the weather keeps mild, this is all that is neces- 
sary; but there is no certainty now. A hard black 
frost may come any night. I advise that an abun- 
dance of leaves or straw be gathered near. When a 
bleak November day promises a black frost at night, 
scatter the leaves, etc., thickly over the trenched cel- 
ery, and do not take them off until the mercury rises 
above freezing-point. Ifa warm spell sets in, expose 
the foliage to the air again. But watch your treasure 
vigilantly. Winter is near,and soon you must have 
enough covering over your trench to keep out the 
frost—a foot or more of leaves, straw or some clean 
litter. There is nothing better than leaves, which 
cost only the gathering. From now till April, when 
you want ahead or more of celery, open the trench 
at the lower end, and take out the crisp white or gol- 
den heads, and thank the kindly Providence that 
planted a garden as the best place in which to put 
man and woman also. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The crown and flint glasses of the great objective of 
‘the Lick Observatory arrived safely at the summit of 
Mount Hamilton on the 27th of last month. 


—A curious instance of death by electricity occurred 
recently at Moscow. A féte was given at a public pleasure 
resort, enclosed by a wooden palisade, the exterior of 
which was illuminated by the electric light, when some 
peasants attempted to gain an entrance by breaking 
through. The foremost had succeeded in getting his head 
and arm through the opening in the palisade when he ex- 
pired without uttering asound. The unfortunate fellow 
had grasped one of the electric wires, and death was in- 
stantaneous.—Electrical Review. 

—In order to counteract the growing aridity of the 
steppe region between the Caspian and Aral Seas, the Rus- 
sian scientist Venukoff proposes that the waters of the 
Don be diverted into the Volga, or, better still, that a 
canal be dug connecting the Black Sea with the Caspian, 
so as to cause the latter to expand over a larger bed in- 
stead of shrinking, as it does now. The progress of irriga- 
tion going on in the Russian dominions of Central Asia is 
contributing to the shrinkage not only of the Caspian, but 
also of the Sea of Aral and Lake Hamum. The Don wasin 
former ages a tributary of the Volga, and the piercing of 
the strip of land between Kalatch on the Don and Sarepta 
on the Volga would offer but slight difficulties, the dis- 
tance being only sixty kilometres.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

—The Railway Age publishes a table of the extent of 
railway construction in the several States and Territories 
during 1886. The total mileage of new main-line track 
built was over 8,000. This has been exceeded in only two 
years in the railway history of this country, namely, in 
1881, when 9,796 miles of track were constructed, and in 
1882, when 11,568 miles were constructed. 


—An old merchant said years ago that not more than 1 
per cent. of the best class of merchants succeeded without 
failing in Philadelphia. Not more than 2 per cent. of the 
merchants of New York ultimately retire on an independ- 
ence after having submitted to the usual ordeal of failure, 
and not more than three out of every hundred merchants 
in Boston, acquire an independence. In Cincinnati, of 400 
business men in business 20 years ago, five are now doing 
business.— Dry Goods Chronicle. 
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—California made in 1886, 25,000,000 gallons of wine, 
against but 7,500,000 gallons in 1885. The San Francisco 
Call says 40,000.000 pounds of grapes have been shipped 
East as table fruit, 60,000,000 pounds made into raisins, 20,- 
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000,000 pounds made into brandy, and over 215,000,000 | 
pounds made into wine. The eastward shipments of lemons, | 


limes and oranges for 1886 will be twice as large as they 
were the previous year, it is said, owing toa reduction of 
the freight charges. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In the Missouri Legislature on the 7th inst., a concur- 
rent resolution was introduced in both branches providing 
for the submission of the question of the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating beverages to a popular vote. 


SomE severely cold weather has been experienced in the 
West and Northwest. At Chicago, on the 7th inst., at 4 
a. m., the mercury marked 14 degrees below zero. At 
Davenport, Iowa, the temperature was 20 below zero, and 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, 32 below. At Marshalltown, Iowa, 
on the night of the 6th, it was 35 below. At Lafayette, 
Indiana, next morning, 32 below zero was reached. 


A FRIGHTFUL railway collision occurred near Tiffin, 
Ohio, on a connection of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
on the 4th inst., by which some ten or twelve persons were 
killed. There was some evidence at the Coroner’s inquest 
that the engineer of one of the trains had been drinking. 


AccorRDING to the returns made to the Board of Health 
the deaths in Philadelphia from January 2, 1886, to January 
1, 1887, numbered 20,005, a decrease of 1001 from 1885. Of 
the total number 4860 were under 1 year of age, 7 from 100 
to 110 years, and 1 from 110 to 120 years. 


Tur German ship Elizabeth, from Hamburg for Balti- 
more, wes wrecked on the Virginia coast, near the Little 
Island Life-saving Station, fourteen miles south of Cape 
Henry, before daylight on the morning of the 8th. Two 
life boats were sent out to the vessel and took the crew on 
board. On the return to the shore both boats were cap- 
sized and all the occupants were drowned, except two of 
the life savers. The latest estimate of the number of lives 
lost is 27. 


AN extra freight train on the Wilmington and Northern 
railroad ran into the rear of another freight train near 
Wawasset Station, Penna., early on the morning of the 9th. 
Henry Hubert, conductor, and William Martin, a passen- 
ger, who are said to have been sleeping in the caboose, were 
killed and their bodies were badly burned. It is supposed 
that the conductor was intoxicated, and had not attended 
to his duty of guarding his traim. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 9. The Farmers’ Review says: Re- 
ports from correspondents show that fields of winter wheat 
in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri are very generally well protected with snow. In 
Atchison, Dickinson, Lincoln, Neosho and Sedgwick coun- 
ties in Kansas the fields are reported bare and the ground 
dry, with the crop looking poor. A free movement of corn 
to market is reported in Illinois and Nebraska. There is 
very little movement of corn in Iowa, and one-fourth of 
the counties of the state are importing corn from adjoin- 
ing states. There are serious reports of cholera among the 
hogs from fully one-third of the counties in Illinois, with 
more or less prevalence of the disease in Indiana, Iowa and 
Missouri. In Adams and Mason counties in Illinois the 
disease is inflicting serious losses. 


Mapras, India, Jan. 7.—It is officially stated that 405 
persons were burned to death in the incendiary fire which 
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destroyed the reserved inclosure in the People’s Park last 


week. 


A DESPATCH from Leavenworth, Kansas, says Attorn 
General Bradford has compromised the case brought under 
the Prohibitory law against Jacob Law, a saloon keeper 
Law has agreed to close his place and remove his stock. It 


| is said to be the first successful closing of a saloon in that 
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city. 

EXTREMELY low temperatures were recorded in the 
West on the morning of the 8th, from 12 below zero in 
Kansas, to 39 below in Dakota. On the night of the 7th 
the spirit thermometers at Fort Keogh, Montana, registered 
50° below. 

THERE was a slight earthquake shock at Charleston on 
the evening of the 10th. At San Francisco on the morning 
of the 11th, the city was rocked from East to West at eight 
minutes after 4 o’clock, by a shock of earthquake, which 
lasted seven seconds. No damage was done. 


NOTICES. 


*,*A general meeting of the “Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Education of the Colored People of the 
South ” will be held at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philg- 
delphia, at 10 o’clock a. m., on Seventh-day, the 22d of ist 
month. 

The attendance of all interested in the work of the As- 
sociation, and their aid in extending it, are earnestly invi- 
ted. HowarpD M. JENKINS, Chairman. 

SARAH H. PEIRCE, Secretary. 





*,* A Conference under the auspices of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting Visiting Committee will be held at Water- 
ford, Va., on Third day, First month 18th, at 10 o’clock A. 
= following Fairfax Quarterly Meeting to be held at that 
place. 

“‘ How does the mission of the Society of Friends of to- 
day differ from that of the time of Early Friends?’ has been 
suggésted for consideration. 

By order of the Central Committee. 
First month 1st, 1887. 





*,* The Committee on Education of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends will hold their second Confer- 
ence with Parents, School Committees, Teachers, and others 
interested, on Seventh day, First month 22d, 1887, at 
Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, commencing at 1.30 
o’clock P.M. The subjects for consideration are: 

1. Well equipped schools, their cost and value. 

2. Methods of teaching Geography in the Primary 
Schools. 

All interested are invited to attend. 

Wa. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 





*,* A meeting of the Joint Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting on Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages 
will be held in Philadelphia, in the Race Street Meeting- 
house, on Seventh day, First month 15th, 1887, at one 
o’clock P. M. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 


ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } Clerks. 





*,* The Literature Committee of the First-day School 
General Conference have in contemplation the pnblishing 
of a new volume of devotional Poems, and invite Friends 
to furnish them with such selections original or otherwise 
as they may think suitable for insertion in such a volume. 

Jos. A. BoGarpus, Clerk, 
177 West Street, New York City. 





*,* Friends’ Library (15th and Race) will be kept open 
the present year, every week-day afternoon from 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M., on Fourth day from 11} A. M. to 12 M., on Seventh 


5 P. 


day from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. and from 7 to 9 P. M. 





*,*FRIENDS’ Mission. Fairmount and Beach Sts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 2? P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., 
Sewing School, Seventh-day, at 2.15, p. m. All are welcome. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UN DERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
ae Denes o chen pan ma 

eapest and largest variety. 
. Every conceivable implement of 
sim: farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
2» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
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at interest to every utilitarian 
, see the lisnment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants 
7 Lam in communication with all 
the a implement buil 
ders in the U. S. 





_ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


REFERENCES, 
First Nat, Bank, NEW YORK, 
Boston Nat. Bank BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. “am st. | nh Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, ?th & Del. Sts, | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


OFFICES. 
NEW YORK, 208 waeeewepe 
BOSTON, 23 Court Stree 





A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


Pazssep CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry Btocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOMING 


ROSES 


For poring: | Years o our Gre HOSES, We lire all the 


have all the 
Pont iecaisie in differ- 
entsizesand suitall Wesend sTHONG VIGOR- 
ous PLANTS to all’ 


or express poin' 
310 12 PLANTS SI. $ 
varieties of caeertieter nny oo 


Address an 








1 ells how tourow the FRE 
ep NGE E& CONARD con 
est Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


~ FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuaRE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


SV4kTHM ORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 








‘FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day- uiuet for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H, TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N.Y. — m%. 


WwW N TED. —A competent teacher for a Friends’ 
School. Apply to 
T. ELwoop Lrivezry, Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NoRTH SECOND S8r., PHIEA. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge 
_ NO. | 908 ARCH STREET, |) | X 0 N. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. W ow SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS, 
__NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __- -__- _ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


ee, 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUA CAPITAL $50,000. SURP , 800,000. 
(By Report of State Restetits Department, 1880.) 108, @, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N.ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nar 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mrt- 
IONS. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 


Pres. EDW.™M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO Ss. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF ‘PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIBTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance arts JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


r Ledier Fine aah: exclusivell 
- AMos Haws woe & Co, Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 











eee Philadelphia. 
PaRior, Dintne Room, LIBRARY CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS F. CHAS. EICHEL 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, CONSTANTLY ON Hanp. LADIEs’ 
iota ae SHors A SPECIALTY. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
Sencunn, Auianen A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
OBBING ATTENDED To. and Fashionable G ; 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


| 

| PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

| 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merouant TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


8. R. Rich THOMPSON 
1541 N. St. 2212 Wallace Beret. 








